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ABSTRACT 

In this speech,, the author traces the development of 
the community school movement in the U. S. Examples of successful 
programs in various areas are presented and the role of the local 
community and the local school district in the community education 
movement is stressed. .The author addresses himself to the role that 
the department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Office of 
Education are playing in the development of community education and 
outlines several governmental programs from which funds for community 
education may be available. The speech concludes with a discussion of 
the role community schools can p2.ay in career education. (DN) 
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f " ***■ 

O At a timo when many Americans feel increasingly removed f ran the 

j yj fiKKtioning of their Covnrimaits at the Federal, State and local levels, 

| ooncernod citizens and Government agencies have begun searching for new 

t 

j ways to bring Government and its many services closer to the people they 

\ 

| are designed to serve. 

j In looking around f or alreacty existing institutions, and channels that 

• might be used to adiieyc this goal, many of our more discerning citizens 

| have been struck by the fact that the vast majority of our population 

\ — be they urbanites, suburfctanitcs, or residents of rural <xmnunities — - 

already live in close proximity to boo widely disparate types of Government 
facilities: the Federal postoff ice and the local school. 

These two venerable institutions affect the lives of virtually every 
American, and for many years they have done so in traditional and easy to 
understand ways. But things are changing! 

For exanple, the postal service — while still mainly concerned with 
> noving the U.S. mail — has recently begun capitalizing on its status as 

j the most convenient, obvious and sanetimes only Federal facility in a given 

| cxamwnity. The most recent move toward diversification of these facilities 

I ^ is a newly initiated pilot program which permits citizens to moke passport 

I 

? plications at their ncsarby postoffico, tlius being spared tlie often 

I «* 

! © inconvenient trip to the Federal courthouse — wherever that may bo. 

i O 



^ fjpeoch prosentrxl at a meeting of tiio National Community School Education 
Association in St. Louis, Missouri, Dcjeonler 1, 1972. 
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At the same* time, our schools — while still largely engaged in the 
education of our traditional school-ago population — have begun to 
realize that they have wider obligations to the oomnunity at large, and 
that these obligations go beyond a ohce-a-yoar closing for instant 
conversion to clec±ioh-<lay polling places. 

Hie soaring costs of local Governrneht — • ooipled with increased 
citizen awareness of , and interest in, Government-sponsored services — 
have led Government of f icials .to take a new look at the potential role 
that the school might play as a center of OTwnunity activity and service* 
Over the post /several years, a new concept — that of aoramnity schools 
and cximunity education — has emerged and is reoeiving increased attention 
f ran large segments of the population. 

It is receiving so much attention, in fact, that it has become more 
and more difficult to arrive at a single, domronly-acoepted definition 
of just what a oanmunity school is. While all over the country cximwnity 
school sites vary in the types and niiiSxur of services provided, I would 
like to offer the following definition which seems to me to embody the 
dominant elements found among existing programs: 

The oemmunity school is a means of meeting the cultural, 
educational; emotional, health, physical and social needs 
of all of the citizens in the corroimity. The school is 
the center of a variety of activities all day long, all 
year round, for all citizens* It is an attmipt to get 
the whole ocumunity into the school and to get the 
students into the whole cxiTimunity, 
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What this means, in effect, is that the schools are now grasping 
the opportunity for a new spirit of outreach in teaching new skills, 
in fulfilling more people intellectually, and in developing new interests 
among all age groups. Cannunity education offers an opportunity for 
every person — man, woman, child — to continue his learning to the 
extent of his ability and interests. 

What this means on a practical level is that the integration of social 
services with the schools represents a very basic attempt to redefine the 
neighborhood at the same time that it enlarges it and renders it less 
parochial. And the importance of this occurrence is especially evident 
when one examines its possible effect on those low-income areas which are 
presently in a state of decline. 

A recent research study which was funded by the Office of Education 
took a close look at 10 school/ccrammity centers, most of which are 
planned for or are operating in lew-income areas, and which are seen as 
attempts to revitalize the "quality of life" in declining neighborhoods. 
At one time these neighborhoods were unified by religion or race or class 
status, and they were enclaves that in one way or another apparently met 
the basic needs of the families residing there. At this time the public 
school was a respected institution which was believed capable of transforming 
" lower class and immigrant children into middle class adults. Schooling was 
the primary service danahded of the Government, and other kinds of institu- 
tions served other kinds of needs reasonably well as measured against the 
expectations of the time. 
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This* however, is a portrait of things past. The current residents 
of these neighborhoods are entering the economy and attempting to achieve 
social nobility at a very different time in history. Lcw-sldlled, lew- 
paying jobs that might at least allow heads of families the hope of better 
lives for their ckiidr^ are not readily available, and the faith in the 
processes of mobility that once characterized these neighborhoods has 
been replaced by resignation and resentment. Instead of generation 
inproving upon generation, each graeration follows the last to nowhere. 
At tlie same time the school has increasingly come to be regarded as the 
first stop on that road to nowhere. 

In an attempt to reverse this picture of frustration and decline, 
local schools and oamiunities — with a remarkable lack of assistance 
from their State* or v Federal Gbverimerits — have managed to develop and 
inplcsicnt major programs of donmuhity education. 

Ah outstanding exanple of this kind of local initiative and oownitmarit 
is the John F. Miec^ School and Community Center, a $5 million project 
located in one of Atlanta f s poorest areas. The Colter is a functional 
three-story structure housing a middle school with acoamdation for -IkOOO. 
students, recreation facilities, and 12 conmiriity agencies; with a previously 
attracted neighborhood health clinic nearby. 

An exemplary model of social service integration, the Center opened its 
doors in February 1971, and has remained open on a sevenrday-a-week, 12-TOnth- 
a-year basis. It serves an area of high un*^lGymeht and marginal housing 
conditions where one fourth of all residents have incomes below $2,000 a year. 
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Services include social welfare, day care facilities, training for 
mentally retarded, social security, legal aid, municipal information 
services, vocational education rehabilitation programs* and an adult education 
program. 

The brainchild of Atlanta school superintendent John Letson* the 
Center's most interesting feature ijs that close to 80 percent of its cost 
was borne by local school board funds and private foundation funds. More- 
over, those Federal funds which were contributed came from the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development's Neigiiborhood Facilities Grant Program ~ 
not frdn the Office of Education. 

A second example of a locally initiated plan for catmunity education 
is the Human Resources Center, currently getting underway in Pontiac, 
Michigan. This new center, which is how only partially operative, received 
its original impetus from 300 parents who petitioned for the replacement 
of a 69 -year-old elementary school which had become obsolete over the years. 
Their request, coupled with the need to replace approximately six other 
inner-city elementary schools, gave rise to the proposal that students and 
catmunity members be provided with something more than just new buildings. 

From the very outset of planning for the center, full catmunity 
participation was sought and utilized, and a committee of 30 catmunity 
members was formed which reflected the attitudes and interests of the 
wliblo community. The outcome of this planning effort was a blueprint which 
called for the construction of a single complex, which will ultimately 
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include an elementary school, a theater Coir the performing arts* a 
650-seat auditorium, a public restaurant, exhibition roans, a library, 
an adult education facility, doctors' and dentists' offices, enployment 
and social security counseling, PTA conference rooms, administrative 
offices, small-group music auditoria, and a spectator gymnasium. 

In other words, the residents of Pontiac are getting much more for 
their $5.5 million expenditure than simply six or seven new schools, 
located in an integrated area which serves as a buffer between an all 
white and an all black neighborhood, the Center is providing this cotmunity 
with a whole array of facilities which built individually would have run 
into millions of dollars more. But even more ijiportant than the dollar 
cost savings is the fact that this center is designed so that the school 
is the nucleus of what will ultimately be a busy and viable center meeting 
the total needs of the family and the cuimunity. 

And perhaps most significantly of all the residents of Pontiac, like 
those in Atlanta, wanted this center enough to issue a $4.5 million local 
bond issue which provided for the major cost of construction. 

New, you have probably noticed that in the course of my remarks here 
today, I have been laying some stress — and seme rather canplimentary 
Stress at that — oh the initiatives of local school systems in both the 
planning and the financing of these projects. This is because I believe 
that this kind of grassroots effort speaks well for the future of thd 
camiunity school mwement. It moans that citizens, schools and Government - 
agencies are at: last waking up to the fact that people and Government 
agencies can work together in ways which result in less duplication of 
services and considerable savings in tax dollars, it also means— and 
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this I nm most happy to announce — that citizens and their local 
Governments have taken an important initiative by utilizing local resources 
and ccmbinihg than with funds available tlirough already existing Federal 
programs. 

As you probably know, over the past 14 months, Congress has taken 
steps to introduce' legislation which would have specifically provided 
funds for the encouragement and establishment of community schools. One 
such piece of legislation, the Conmunity School Center Development Act, 
would have established — among other tilings — grant programs for higher 
education institutions and for local educational agencies. 

Although this bill failed to pass in Congress, this failure should 
not indicate to you a lack of interest or support for conmunity education: 
from those of us in the Federal bureaucracy or from our colleagues on 
Capitol Hill. The initiatives of Senators Church and Williams — who 
co-sponsored this bill in the U.S. Senate — and the cooperation which 
they received from their fellow legislators speak well for the future of 
oatinunity education at the Federal level. And if you are looking for 
reassurances of interest and support in the executive branch the following 
statements by the Administration's two leading education spokesmen should 
be of considerable interest. 

For example, Secretary Richardson has stated — and I quote, "The 
camunity school experiments in Flint, Michigan, and other communities 
have proven to be promising innovations in several respects. The comrunity 
schopi concept recognizes that public education is an integral and continuing 
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service for the entire immunity membership, regardless of age. In addition, 
cxmmunity schools allow a more efficient use of public scliool facilities which 
otherwise stand useless after school hours." 

Assistant Secretary for Education Marland^ has also voiced his strong 
support for corinunity education. In an enthusiastic discussion of the 
subject he remarked, "Canfirt^ity education brings together popple of all 
ages, f rem diverse social and edqnafnic backgrounds and gives than an opportunity 
to learn in the geographic area in which they live. As a spirit of oocperation 
and an eagerness to learn develop, the barriers of prejudice begin to be 
broken down. Out of this kind of am atmosphere, solutions to some of the 
problems of the oomnunity begin to evolve." 

From these ranarks, it should be evident to you that HEW and the Of f ice 
of Education are indeed both interested in, and enthusiastic about, oamiuhity 
education and the cxminrtunity school concept. In fact, we have recently 
established an Ad Hoc Group to study the role of USOE in comtunity school 
development, and that group- — chaired by my assistant deputy aamdssioner -~ 
is expected to issue its report in the hear future. 

The areas which wo have been examining over the last oouple of months 
fall into three specific areas which I think will interest you. The 
questions they are attempting to answer are these: 

1. Wliat is UflOE (and other Federal agencies) doing to encourage 
and support the capiunity school concept? 

2. What is a realistic Federal role (in particular that of USOE) 
in fostering community schools? 
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3. Can the Federal role bo implemented under present legislation, 
and if not, what modification of present legislation or new legislation 
is needed to fulfill the Federal role? / 

While I cannot offer you definitive answers to these questions at the 
present mbmont, I am going to take a few minutes to describe for you the 
wide array of OE programs which currently can and do provide funds and 
services for the promotion of the community school concept. 

A prime source of funds is Title III ESEA, under which you may develop 
school-comnunity education projects to demonstrate innovative and exemplary 
practices. The Williams School Project, which is the showcase of Flint, 
Michigan, was partly financed through a Title III grant from the Office of 
Education, and a number of community school programs have been funded under 
the State-administered portion of this Title. 

Secondly, under the Model Cities Program, administered cooperatively 
by the Office of Education and the Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
personnel can be employed and facilities and other resources provided in 
Model Neigliborhoods for community participation in cultural and recreational 
activities. These programs may extend to other community agencies beyond 
the school, and these include museums and other cultural centers. 

In addition, you have the Community Service and Continuing Education 
Programs, funded under Title I of the Higher Education Act, which can help 
in training cximinitry-sclibol personnel through cooperative arrangements by 
a local school district and an institution of higher education. During 1971, 
the Office of Education funded 10 projects under the title for training of 
recreational personnel, and the legislation also permits the establishment 
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of off-cnmpus learning centers which rcruvide a wide range of services. 
Such services con ho integrated in^o a broad camtunity school program, 
and "services con include high school equivalency educational programs 
and job consoling. Enuring 1971 atone, 64 off-canpus centers received 
Office of Education support. 

Then there is Title I of the Library Services and Construction Act 
which £X2mits the establishment of Caauuniiy Learning Centers. These 
centers con be made available for a wide range of cultural, recreational, 
and self-developnental activities which could then be incorporated into a 
broad cximTuriity-schbol program. The procedure here involves a cooperative 
undertaking between tlie public library and the local education agency, and 
various facilities ~ including elementary and secondary school plants — 
can be employed in the operation of tlie program. 

A striking exanple of this kind of e^rangenent has occurred in 
Philadelphia, where a center has been established cooperatively by the 
public library and the school board with the use of combined funds under 
the Library Services and Construction Act and Title* I and III of the 
Elementary aid Secondary Education Act. In this instance, funds were also 
received f ran Title II ESEAJ these wore used for the. purchase of educational 
materials such as books, reference materials -and- visual aids. The materials 
were then made available for use by both comnunity members and school pupils. 

Other examples which cane to mind are the Drug Abuse Education Act which 
is providing at least one State -~ Utah — with assistance to local school- 
camtunity nrajrams, And Title III of tlie Adult Education Act urxlcr which 
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■ * grants to States are channeled to local education agencies for adult 

H education programs. This same act also allows the Ccxmtissioner of Education 

B to make discretionary grants to local education agencies , many of Which have 

V j received funds for adult Right-to-Rcad programs. These and other adult 

H ! education programs can be ihoorporated into a cxxntnunity-school program*, 

B Finally, the recently passed Education -Amendments of 1972 incite the 

H j Emergency School Aid Act, which has an appropriation of about $240 million 

H j fear Fiscal 1973. Under this provision, grants will be awarded to local 

H ( education agencies, In defined stages of desegregation, to develop projects 
H 

■ designed to ease the problems caused by the desegregation process and to 

H j provide equal educational opportunities for all diildren in such ocmnunities. 

H The /Assistant Secretary for Education may also make special grants to 

H oamiunity groups and others tinder this same act, and projects developed by 
I 

H local education agencies may include ccmmnity-sc^ool prog 

| These anchdnrents provide ; moreover, for even further nurturing of 

H oemmunity education, particularly in regard to expanded opportunities in 

I career education. The new low affords strengthened occupational preparation, 

H 1 counseling, curricular placxmont ih elewcsntary and secondary schools, and 

H | improved ixDst-sooondary occupational education, with special enphasis on 

H \ the oannunity college. 

H In fact, and this is something that you should not over look > there is a 

■ groat need for both the two-year and the four~ycar oollege to work more 
H j closely with high schools, particularly witli guidance counselors, to steer 

er|c ! 
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studonts into procr>ilcfip courses that mr«;h more systematically with post- 
secondary offerings in the academic and career fields which stutlonts 
expect to enter. The comiunity college now has an oj>portunity to assume 
a leadership role both in post-secondary education for the young and in 
continuing education programs that serve the total population^ 

Community education at its best is a center of learning and activity 
for every mcnta of the family; with many opportunities for career information 
and support, perhaps through education of the whole family in a model setting. 
In many geographic areas, in fact, community education must include literacy 
classes and courses in basic skills as well as more advanced courses in a 
I variety of subjects-. 

I think it is safe to say that the comiunity education concept is based 
on the premise that our current educational system is too inflexible to adapt 
to the needs of students and society, and that our educational facilities 
must be re focused to meet the realities of today. 

We in the Office of Education share this belief and, as you know, have 
designated the promotion of career education as our number one priority. 
We have taken this stop, because, like you, we realize that our educational 
system must be revamped in such a way that it becomes responsive and helpful 
to every member Oi. ,-ery comiunity. 

Jiit me stress therefore that career education does not cone with a iretie- 
in-Washington label, it is a concept that: needs to be tailored to student 
interests and job q^rtunitios in each region, state, and locality by_ tliat 
region, State, and locality. For example, the career options open to young 
people in tlie St. touin area of the Midwest are considerably different fron 



those available in Phoenix and the Soutltwest. Educational offerings and 
even approaciies to learning need to reflect not only these differences in 
tte job markets, bat the dif forii :| interests and backgrounds of students 
as well. 

Therefore, I think it is plain to see that career education and oomtuhity 
education share a number of things in cannon. This being the case, you should 
be interested in fearing about one approach that could be useful in establish- 
ing a camrunity education and/or career education program. You can begin by 
establishing lay councils that include people from the business cximwiity, 
labor, Goverrment, civic and minority interests. Sudi persons can be 
extremely helpful in a nutter of ways. 

First, they can assist you in making projections of what the local and 
regional job markets will look like 5, 10 or 15 years from new, in terms of 
new occipational fields and in terms of skills that will be obsolete by then. 

Seaondly, they can help you to reshape curriculums to reflect the changing 
labor picturei This could include active participation by council matters 
and anyone else they can recruit to give students first-hand information on 
what life is really like as a labor leader, State legislator, architect, 
autanobile dealer, etc. 

TWidly, thqy could work to stimiulate industry and labor within the 
carmunity to work closely with schools and colleges in helping young people 
get into career fields for which they are trained. 

Thin thpo of approach is being successfully carried out in the St. Louis 
area, where oewnunitios and industries have joined forces to launch an annual 
Career Education cnni>aign. The first of these canrpaigns was carried on in 
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1971 under the auspices of the Regional Industrial Develc^jment Corporation, 
and it attracted over 25,030 youngsters to a Career Fair where 100 corporations 
exhibited* 

Finally, the type of lay council which I have suggested can work to 
generate support both at city hall and in the State legislature for additional 
funds you may need for the project. 

Again I would like to stress that career education does not bear the 
perhaps too familiar "made-in^ashington" label, but rather is a concept 
that you can design and shape until in plainly says H mad^iI^Ifcluston^ ,, 
•Viede-in-Itaratan" or made in whatever other city , or town ydu happen to live 
in. This same statement is even truer of ccmnunity education. 

In conclusion then, what I have been trying to inpress upon you today 
is that the Off ice of Education and the Federal Government as a whole is 
taking note of, is enthusiastic about, and is supporting in a wide variety 
of ways the oaninunity sdiooL iTDVcmmt. 7\nd as menbers of the National 
Ccmnunity Sdiool Education Association you have much to be proud of in this 
regard. During the short lifetime of your organization, you have seal the 
oannunity school concept emerge f ran its infancy and blossom into young 
adulthood. 

In 1964 - — two years before the ihception of your organization — the 
idea of ccimunity education was identified with and embraced by a mere 

handful of -school:' districts. By last year, there were 1,920, aatmunity 

* 

schools, involving over 1.7 million pernons and spending over $32 r.dllion. 
Six States — Michigan, Utah, Florida, Washington, Maryland, and Minnesota •— 
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have approiiriatod funds to help pay salaries of local ormnunity education 
coordinators, and seven norc arc giving favorable consideration to similar 
legislation. In Utah and Minnesota a position titled State coordinator of 
oo^nunity education has been established in the State Departs of Education. 

These aduevements can only be looked upon as a great tribute to the" work 
and the interest of those of you before me today, as well as the thousands 
of cono«rned citizens in conrounities throughout the country.- Through your 
knowledge, expertise and leadership, you have demonstrated once again for 
all of us the effictiveness of a grassroots effort, and at the sane time 
you have broadened the expectations of thousands of our citizens f or whoti 
the school had cone to be the symbol of failure.. 



